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PRIVATE ENTERPRISE CAN MEET 
THE PARKING DEMAND 


C.T. McGavin! 


Private Enterprise on Threshold of Rapid Advance: 


The young and rapidly growing parking industry, representing a three bil- 
lion dollar investment, stands on the very threshold of tremendous progress. 

It is managed by men skilled in their business profession who are alert, pro- 
gressive, resourceful and well aware of their responsibilities to the motorist, 
to the taxpayers, and to the economic principles upon which our country has 
grown and prospered. To understand this, it must be recognized that these 
skills and devotion to duty and principles have emerged from practical ex- 
perience and hard knocks with the economic facts of life. The purchase of 
valuable property (some of it well over a million dollars for a single piece), 
the gamble connected with signing of 25 and 50 year leases, the necessity of 
meeting the payroll every Saturday night and paying the rent on the first of 
the month are vastly different from drawing up plans, programs, prospect us- 
es or making “guesstimates” of parking “demand.” 

In order to predict the future of this industry, it is well to study the past. 
There is an inscription on the Archives Building in Washington which reads: 
“What is Past is Prologue.” It has been reported that a taxi driver interpreted 
this inscription to mean “Brother, you ain’t seen nothin’ yet.” Either way, the 
idea has special application to the Parking Industry. 


Evolution of Business Enterprise: 


If the question of the role of private enterprise in parking approached from 
the standpoint of the evolution of a typical American business there would be 
a much clearer understanding and certainly less difference of opinion as to 
which way to achieve the desired end result most quickly and economically. 

All business enterprises and industries go through years of evolutionary 
development. First, a topsy-like growth, then after a period of experimenta- 
tion there emerge well-defined patterns of a planned development that ade- 
quately serves its market. The department store idea, for example, had its 
beginning nearly 100 years ago. It has been going through evolutionary 
changes ever since. In the writer’s professional library there is a photograph 
of one of the largest department stores of one of our major cities, with a sign 
painted on the side of the building announcing to the public that it has elevator 
service which is free to the public for business purposes only, and operates 
from 8 a.m. to 12 noon and 1 p.m. to 6 p.m. This new service feature was in- 
troduced about 50 years ago. The years since 1860 have brought a continuing 
flow of new concepts of service and operation, in the department store busi- 
ness. The same course of development is evident in the parking business, 
though its evolution began later. 


1. Executive Director, National Parking Association, Washington, D.C. 
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Evolution of Off-Street Parking 1920-1930: 


The idea of off-street parking facilities had its real beginning about 1920. 
Parking lots were primarily off-shoots of some other automotive service. 
The first new parking garages designed as such came into existence about 
1921. There was a substantial development of the multiple floor garage in all 
major cities throughout the land up to 1930. However, about 1926 the pattern 
of failure began to emerge. Project after project failed to pay the bondholders 
and well before the stockmarket crash that fateful day in 1929, multiple floor 
parking garages were financial failures simply because they couldn’t operate 
successfully using only 40 percent of their capacities. 


Ground Hogs: 


One of the biggest problems of the steam-heated garages was the motor- 
ist who would only patronize garages between Thanksgiving and St. Patrick’s 
Day. These patrons were generally referred to as “ground hogs,” since they 
would park indoors after the first snow-flurry and quit after Ground Hog Day, 
the second of February. Garage management of that time simply could not 
surmount the problems of operating on three months per year at full capacity, 
and 9 months at 40 percent to 50 percent occupancy. This dark chapter was a 
set-back to development of parking garages. 

After 1930 banks and investment houses shied away from further invest- 
ments of this type. The years 1930-39 saw no substantial construction of mul- 
tiple floor parking garages. 


Parking Lots Become Permanent (1930-39): 


But it was during this period that parking lots achieved a new and perman- 
ent status in the American scene. They provide “breathing spaces” between 
buildings and help to break up the dense compact mass of building develop- 
ment. They pay good returns on the property investment and successfully 
compete on the free market with other land uses. It is a fallacy to call these 
facilities “temporary” unless that term is used as it is meant in Washington 
where the “temporary” buildings of World War I still stand. 


Department Store Parking Facilities: 


Beginning in 1936 department stores recognized that there was a relation- 
ship between convenient customer parking and the jingle of the cash register. 
Some studies revealed that patronage of customers parking in store-provided 
facilities ran as high as $25,000.00 per parking stall per year. These studies 
formed the basis of a trend toward merchant-developed parking facilities, 
which is now quite substantial. 


New Generators of Parking Required to Provide Own Parking Needs: 


While enlightened self-interest motivated the large merchants to recognize 
the business value of providing customer parking facilities, there was a grow- 
ing recognition among city planning officials that in the development of new 
business structures the owners should be required through zoning law to pro- 
vide at their own expense adequate facilities to serve the parking requirements 
generated by the proposed structure. It was felt that such zoning requirement 
would be economically feasible and simply require by law that the owner do 
what he should do anyway as a matter of sound business. This trend has made 
outstanding progress since its beginning in 1937. While a great number of 
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cities now have such zoning laws, it is difficult to reconcile this zoning con- 
cept with the concept of parking as a municipal responsibility. 


Municipal Parking Emerges—1938: 


In 1938 the American Society of Planning Officials, and the International 
City Managers Association discovered through survey that there was a well- 
established trend toward municipal parking facilities. Based on replies to 
147 questionnaires from selected groups of cities in the different population 
brackets it was found that one-fourth of these cities had established municipal 
parking lots and additional cities were considering doing so. One third of the 
cities had established such facilities within the past three years so the begin- 
ning of the idea of parking as a municipal responsibility can be fairly well 
nailed down to 1938. 


Federal Government Enters the Parking Picture: 


At the Highway Research Board meeting in 1940 the Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Roads announced what amounted to Bureau policy, that efforts to provide 
low cost parking in our cities had been feeble and ineffective and that since 
American cities had done little or nothing to help themselves the time had 
come to think of parking as an extension of the street system. The Commis- 
sioner justified parking as a public responsibility on the grounds that acces- 
sibility to the downtown area was to the advantage of not only the motorist but 
the property owner, the merchant and the city itself. He declared: “This 
trend toward municipal operation is perhaps inevitable in view of the connec- 
tion between parking and street facilities in the provision of highway trans- 
portation.” The philosophy of governmental subsidy, elimination of private 
enterprise profits, the use of special assessments, and of general obligation 
and revenue bonds to finance parking were specifically set forth. 

This was followed by an issue of the magazine “Public Roads” in July 1941, 
entirely devoted to parking,— much of it dealing with the subject of “Legal As- 
pects of Municipally Operated Parking Facilities.” 


Government Funds Authorized for Development of Public Parking: 


In November of 1941 the Defense Highway Act (55 Stat 765) authorized the 
Commissioner of Public Roads to cooperate with the states in the location, de- 
velopment and construction of off-street parking facilities and to consider 
projects for providing such facilities to be highway projects. This Act stipu- 
lated that funds heretofore and hereafter made available for expenditure “in 
accordance with the provision of the Federal Highway Act—are hereby also 
made available on the prorata basis heretofore provided by law for the loca- 
tion, development, and construction of off-street parking facilities to serve 
the area where parking on such highway is prohibited.” The provisions of 
this Act are still in effect, 12 years later. 


Research on Parking as a Public Responsibility: 


During the War years research work on parking as a municipal responsi- 
bility was carried forward. With the advent of V-J Day, the research efforts 
resulted in the unfolding of organized campaigns to plunge the municipalities 
into the parking business. 

From mid-1945 to 1950 there was a continuing succession of announced 
plans and programs based on the idea of parking as a public responsibility. 
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Only now are we able to make a cold appraisal of the practical results of 
these municipal programs and to formulate an objective evaluation. 


Off-Street Parking Capacities: 


The writer’s preliminary study, based upon available reports and surveys, 
reveals the following pattern of off-street capacity for downtown areas of 
cities in the various population brackets: 


1,000,000 and Over: 

In the five cities of the million and over population bracket there are 
approximately 250,000 off-street parking spaces in the downtown areas, of 
which about 5 percent are municipally owned. Many of the municipally- 
owned spaces are in the peripheral areas. Seventy percent of the off- 
street capacity is provided in parking lots. 


500 ,000— 1,000,000: 

In the 13 cities of the 1/2 to 1 million bracket there are approximately 
220,000 off-street parking spaces in the downtown areas, of which about 10 
percent are municipally owned. A substantial portion of these municipal 
facilities are in the nature of fringe facilities, some are leased out to pri- 
vate operators, and several are free parking lots. The writer would esti- 
mate the effective capacity in places where space is needed to serve the 
short-time parking clientele to be about 5 percent. Sixty percent of the off- 
street facilities of this bracket are in the form of parking lots. 


250 ,000—500,00: 

In the 23 cities of the quarter to one half million population bracket 
there are approximately 260,000 off-street parking spaces, of which 4 percent 
are municipal parking facilities. Seventy-five percent of the off-street 
parking capacity is provided in parking lots. 


150,000 to 250,000: 

In the 23 cities of the 150,000 to 250,000 population bracket there are 
130,000 off-street parking spaces in the downtown areas of which 4 percent 
are municipal parking facilities. Parking lots comprise 83 percent of the 
total off-street capacity. 


100,000 to 150,000: 

In the 42 cities of the 100,000 to 150,000 population bracket there are 
135,000 off-street parking spaces in the downtown area, of which 4 percent 
are municipally owned. 


Over-all Average, 100,000 and up: 

The over-all average for the 106 cities over 100,000 population shows 
that 5 percent of the total off-street capacity is now provided by municipal 
parking. 


50,000 to 100,000: 

In the 126 cities of the 50,000 to 100,000 population group there are 
245,000 off-street parking facilities in the downtown areas, of which 10 
percent are municipally owned. Parking lots comprise 85 percent of the 
total capacity. 

In this population bracket, curb and off-street capacity are about equal, 
averaging 2,000 spaces each, per city, in central business districts of the 
average city, and the congestion problem is not a critical one. 
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In Summary: 


The over-all situation for the 232 cities over 50,000 population is that mu- 
nicipal parking averages 675 spaces per city, counting only the cities having 
municipally-owned facilities. Distributed over the entire 232 cities, the aver- 
age would be about half that figure. In all cities over 50,000 population, mu- 
nicipal parking represents about 6 percent of the total downtown capacity. 
Parking lot capacity provides 2/3 of the total off-street capacity. 


Transit Industry and Parking: 


The relationship of the transit industry to the general parking situation is 
an important one. Transit companies everywhere have contributed in large 
measure to the growth and development of valuable concentrated business 
areas. Yet now, either through a calculated policy or through ignorance of 
where their best interests lie, cities are neglecting this industry. The transit 
service is being choked and forced to operate far below its capacity for ser- 
vice due to unjustified curb parking. Transit service has been given sympa- 
thetic words but has been harrassed and hampered by official acts or failure 
to act on matters which impede transit operations in congested areas. Curb 
lanes must be freed in order to improve traffic movement of the transit vehi- 
cle in congested areas. Abolition of curb parking, where such restriction is 
needed, will speed transit service. This will encourage greater use of the 
mass transportation system and will relieve some of the pressure for addi- ji 
tional parking. In many cities surveys of occupancy and use of existing park- 
ing facilities reveal vacancies which are more than ample to absorb all the 
cars forced from the curb. The writer has observed that curb-parking re- 
strictions are invariably followed by the development of additional near-by 
off-street facilities when they are needed. There is no justification for mak- 
ing the parking problem a whipping boy to carry the blame for congested traf- 
fic conditions. Traffic congestion won’t be cleared until curb parking is pro- 
hibited. Now is the time to take steps to improve the effective use of road- 
ways for traffic movement. Traffic pressure brought about the abolition of 90 
degree and 45 degree parking on our downtown streets twenty years ago, when 
motor vehicle registrations were 24 million. Now there are 58 million vehi- 
cles on the streets and highways and there is ample justification for the aboli- 
tion cf curb parking. 


Special Advantages of Private Enterprise: 


From the facts and figures which have been presented above it is clear that 
to date private enterprise has supplied the American motorist witha place to 
park his car. A bare 6 percent of parking is provided through municipal en- 
deavor. This performance record of achievement by the parking operators 
of the nation has been in the best traditions of our private enterprise system. 
There is every reason to believe that this splendid achievement will continue; 
indeed the future of accelerated progress by private enterprise is very bright. 


Private Enterprise Can Do It Better: 


Parking requirements can be met most quickly and most economically by 
private enterprise. This is certainly no revolutionary statement and its truth 
is immediately evident to anyone who gives thought to the matter. A private 
operator, by the very nature of his undertaking, must make a profit on his in- 
vestment. This means that land must be acquired as cheaply as possible; 
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construction costs must be as low as is practical; full advantage must be 

taken of improved construction techniques, improved layout and design, and 
improved operating techniques. If all current technological advances are to 

be combined with the progress that is now being made in the field of parking 
management, to create in effect a technological revolution in off-street park- 
ing, you can be sure that private enterprise will be responsible for the ad- 
vance, because it will be to the direct advantage of the private owner-operator. 
Indeed, this possibility of increasing profit is recognized as one of the strong- 
est factors behind the development of improvements in any field. 


Municipal Parking Costs More: 


Figures on garage construction costs, which are readily available to any- 
one interested in making the check, show that the cost of municipal parking is 
higher than the cost of private parking. Since the private operator loses his 
income if he takes a loss, he must hold his construction costs to $1,200 per 
car space and some garages are designed which cost as low as $800 per car 
space at today’s prices. Municipal figures run as highas $2,500 per car space. 


Municipal Land Costs Are Higher: 


The land acquisition costs of properties acquired by city governments for 
parking are substantially higher than those acquired by private enterprise. 
There is a mistaken belief by many proponents of municipal parking that ac- 
quisition by condemnation is cheap. The reverse is true. The author knows 
of one case when the proposed property had an assessed value of $40 per 
square foot, but the owner could prove in court a market value of $115 per 
square foot. It wasn’t feasible for the city to condemn, since on this basis the 
investment would amount to $6,000 per car space. However, the owner has 
gone ahead with a six story parking structure on this site. 


Mistaken Claims About Private Parking. 

The claim that private enterprise can’t acquire property suitable for park- 
ing at the right locations is the principal argument in favor of the power of 
condemnation. This is simply not true. In the writer’s own city, to name just 
one case in point, private garages are at this moment being constructed on 
some of the city’s most valuable commercial real estate. New developments 
in garage design have completely eliminated the need for large land parcels 
which cannot be acquired by purchase. What land the private operator needs 
he can buy in the same manner that any other business acquires necessary 
real estate. 

Another mistaken claim which is made is that private enterprise cannot as- 
sure the permanence of parking facilities. This reveals only a lack of know- 
ledge of our competitive enterprise system. A parking facility which has 
proved itself to be a good investment, which produces a good income is as 
stable as any other kind of business. 


Parking is not an Extension of the Street System: 

Before we proceed to a discussion of the special disadvantages which are 
inherent in municipal parking, let it be made clear that parking cannot be con- 
sidered an extension of the street system. Throughout the history of transpor- 
tation, whether land, sea or air, three basic components are essential: The 
vehicle, the roadway, and the terminal facility. The highway component of 
automotive transportation is recognized as a matter of public undertaking, but 
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it does not follow the terminal facilities are an extension of the street system 
any more than the idea that the other component—the automotive industry— 
should be taken over because it is also one of the three components compris- 
ing the automotive transportation system. 


Municipal Parking Will Drive Out Merchant Parking: 


Parking provided by business organizations to serve their own customers 
represents as much as one-quarter of the total off-street capacity in some 
cities. This will be abandoned in the face of municipal programs. Why should 
these organizations pay the bill to meet their parking needs if the city will 
meet their demands for them? How do you reconcile zoning ordinances re- 
quiring some property owners to provide their own parking requirements and 
have the municipality do it free for others? 


Municipal Parking Will Drive Out Private Enterprise: 


Under our economic system, parking facilities must compete successfully 
against other land uses. Subsidized municipal parking will reduce the yield 
of existing commercial parking and will eventually drive it out of business. 
The city, if it goes ahead with a municipal program, must be prepared to ab- 
sorb these losses. The city must also make up for the progress lost by the 
halting of normal private enterprise advances due to the constant threat of 
municipal intervention. Any additional parking would have to be provided on 
top of recouping the above losses. Few city budgets can stand this drain. 


Is a Little Public Subsidy Possible? 
One of the most difficult questions to answer is the one frequently asked by 


reputable businessmen. Why not try just a little subsidy? During his years 
as Director of the Motor Vehicle Parking Agency in Washington the writer 
tried to find some basis for teamwork between private enterprise and govern- 
ment. After conscientious research he came to the conclusion that this team 
work can only extend to cooperative efforts—to guide, assist, and stimulate 
private enterprise—but it must stop short of financial participation by the city 
government. If the city goes beyond acting in an advisory capacity, then it be- 
comes unwarranted encroachment in a field of private enterprise. The writ~ 
er’s opinion in the matter is well expressed in a decision handed down by a 
state supreme court when it denied a county the right to compete with private 
enterprise: 
“We adhere tothe concept of free enterprise entertained by our forefa- 

thers and the doctrine that government should not engage therein... . 

This government was founded upon the idea of free enterprise, and under it 

has become the strongest nation in the world. It seems to us that govern- 

mental control and supervision of and participation in free enterprise under 

strained or liberal construction and application of social and economic 

ideaology has gone far enough, if not too far, and should not be further ex- 

tended.” 

As the title of this paper suggests, the parking problem presents itself as 
either a private or a public responsibility. There is no middle road. There 
are no intermediate shades. It must be one or the other. 
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